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not bear to have others like what he did not — a trait characteristic of persons with 
weak stomachs and sensitive nerves;" the answer to a greeting, "Suauitur (sic), 
ut nunc est" (Sat. i. 9. 5), is discerned by the pathologist to be the utterance of 
"one not in buoyant health;" and Horace, having "at times lived somewhat 
riotously" (ah, those girls and wine-suppers!) had "an arterial sclerosis and a 
bad heart, and died either from a cardio-renal trouble or from some form of 
cerebral apoplexy." 

E. T. M. 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Translated into English Verse 
Corresponding with the Original Meters by John Marshall. 
New York: Putnam, 1907. 
After having been forced to speak ill of one well-meant book on Horace, it 
is an especial pleasure to be able the next moment to speak well of another. 
The rector of the Royal High School at Edinburgh herein does his best to dis- 
prove an earlier dictum of his own that "only in unrhymed translation could one 
be even moderately successful in the translation of Horace." These translations 
are in rhymed verse and are successful, in any sense in which that word can be 
used of a translation of Horace. The principles on which the translator worked 
are so admirable and so admirably set forth in his Preface, that it is a temptation 
to repeat them here at full length. But space will not suffice for that. Enough 
that they include not merely rigid precision in the equivalence of idea, but corre- 
spondence of line with line and phrase with phrase, though of course with free- 
dom as to grammatical structure. These rules set a very high standard of con- 
duct for a translator but Mr. Marshall meets his self-imposed test very bravely. 
Better than any discussion will be the quotation of some of his versions of different 
Horatian meters. They will show his sense of the correspondence of rhythmical 
forms and his power of English diction: 

Men shall tell, 

Where Aufidus' fierce torrents rave and swell, 

Where drought-vexed Daunus fills a rustic throne, 

How I, from humble stock to greatness grown, 

First dared Aeolian song with Latin speech 

To attune. (C. iii. 30. 10 ff.) 

Your Persian pomps, my lad, I cannot brook; 
Chaplets with linden laced suit not my brow; 
Summer's last rose seek not, in what odd nook 
It lingers now. (C. i. 38. 1 S.) 

Leuconoe dear, seek not I pray to know what Heaven hath hid; 
The span to me accorded, or to thee, is lore forbid. (C. i. 11. 1 f.) 

Perchance Spring's advent down the quivering brakes 
A whisper sends, or lizards green are peeping, 

Through bramble-bushes creeping; 
Forthwith in heart and knees he quakes. (C. i. 23. 5 ff.) 
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Melt me this cold, freely the firelogs throwing 
On hearth, my Thaliarchus ! And from crock 

Two-eared, of Sabine make, unlock 

Wine, with four years a-glowing. (C i. 9. 4 ff.) 

These are good samples of Mr. Marshall's forms and spirit. And they 
sound like Horace, even though it is quite true that they are not Horace. Of 
course nothing can be fully Horatian except Horace himself. Nor can our 
native iambics weave the same spell as the Roman's trochees. It is idle to tell 
us that an iambic series is, after all, the same thing as a trochaic with merely 
a prefixed anacrusis! And we miss in our sober iambic forms the dancing lilt 
of the dactyl, with its occasional reversal of stress. Non omnia possumus, but 
it is something — nay, it is wellnigh everything — not to have Horace paraphrased 
and diluted and sweetened up by extraneous epithets and disguised by actual 
perversion of phrase. Mr. Marshall's restraint can be appreciated by noting 
not merely his verbiage, but the fact that many of his lines actually have fewer 
syllables than the corresponding lines of the original. 

Most translations of Horace are malformed babble to a reader untrained in 
Latin; to the Latinist they are endurable only as in a foreign land whatever 
object reminds us of home is charming, however grotesque it would otherwise 
appear — or else they are attractive as to a mountain-climber the attacks of others 
upon invincible heights are interesting. But Mr. Marshall's translation is more 
than endurable; it is probably the best thing, taking it all in all, that we have 
in its field. It is by no means impeccable; when the translator of Horace falls, 
he is doomed to fall hard; some of the favorite phrases of Horace are inadequately 
rendered, as if the sprite of inspiration had fled away at that critical moment 
because of the poet's inward hesitation. Indeed, some of the less agreeable bits 
seem open to so easy amendment that I am prompted to repeat the suggestion 
I have made before, that perhaps the only way to attain approximation to the 
highest excellence in a translation is for one man after another frankly to build 
his work upon the achievement of his predecessor. 

I must not fail to mention the charming dedicatory verses which Mr. Marshall 
prefixes to his volume. But his version of "Oh, that to me were Paradise enow" 
is altogether too uncontrolled to please Horace — wherever Horace is. 

E. T. M. 



The Electra of Sophocles. With a Commentary Abridged from the 
the Larger Edition of Sir Richard C. Jebb, Litt.D. By 
Gilbert A. Davies, A.M. Cambridge: University Press, 1908. 
Pp. lviii+195. $1.10. 

No extended account of this volume is needed, since it is what it purports 
to be an abridgment of Jebb's well-known scholarly edition. Nothing has been 
omitted which contributes directly to the elucidation of the play. The omissions 



